CUSTOMS,  RESTRICTIONS^ AND REGULATIONS.   IIJ

calends, ghostly brotherhoods, companies, and other
names by which they styled themselves. Thus, for
example^ they were forbidden to take the food off
each other's plates, to call each other certain most inju-
rious names, to throw knives and plates at each other, to
appear at solemn drinking bouts bare-footed, to roll in
the mud, to retain arms, hat, and cloak when in com-
pany, to tap a fresh barrel without the presence of an
elder, and so forth. Their duties to each other com-
bined social and religious obligations. Thus they were
often bound to pray for those who, absent on travelss
could not attend at mass. They gave decent burial
to their poorer comrades, nursed them when sick,
helped them when distressed. A pound of wax, half
a hundredweight of tallow, a barrel of beer, were not
uncommon fines for dereliction of duty. Games of
chance were universally forbidden. Dancing and
song were common forms of diversion. The shoe-
makers and tailors of Ltibeck were noted for their,
skill in the sword-dance, a dance probably not
unlike the Highland reel executed to this day by
Scotchmen.

Wit, grace, imagination, were elements mostly
absent from the lives of these rough Germans. This
is nowhere more evident than in their amusements.
The carnival practices furnished a notable example,
practices so graceful, so pretty in the South, so rough
and rude in the North. Two instances will suffice.
At Stralsund it was customary to nail up a poor cat
with which a man fought until he hit it to death,
when he was mock-knighted by the burgomaster. In
Cologne poor blind people were let loose in an en-